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GOTHIC RENDERING OF GREEK RECURRENTS WITH 
ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO MATT. 5:23 

In the Greek of Matt. 5:23-24 the word Scopov, 'gift' occurs three 
times in precisely the same sense of 'sacrificial gift.' The form aibr 
stands in the Gothic manuscript (Codex Argenteus) for the first 
occurrence, while giba, the regular Gothic word for 'gift' generally 
and for 'sacrificial gift' in all instances except this one, represents 
the other two occurrences. Giba is the common Germanic word for 
'gift' (OHG. g'eba, OE. giefu, ON. gypf); aibr occurs only here, and 
has no known meaning or etymological connection. It cannot 
possibly be regarded as another common word for 'gift,' as this idea 
is of such frequent occurrence that a word in common use would not 
be likely to escape notice, and it is certain that the common word 
was giba. Phonetically aibr is exactly equivalent to OHG. eipar, eivar 
' bitter '< supposed Gc. *aibraz — aibr(ari)>a. possible Go. *aibr; but 
the meaning, as Grimm justly remarks (Gram. 3 , I, 63), cannot be 
made to agree with this connection. As far as this phonetic cor- 
respondence offers any evidence, it creates a presumption that we are 
dealing with a corruption of the text; because, if a form aibr was 
actual Gothic, it would probably, in view of the generally homo- 
geneous vocabulary of the older Germanic languages, be the same 
word as OHG. eipar, and therefore out of place in this passage. The 
only alternative supposition from the etymological standpoint 
would be that Gc. *aibraz 'bitter' did not occur in Gothic and that 
we have to do with a meaningless corruption. 

The presumption of corruptness is increased by the fact that the 
passage is extant only in the Codex Argenteus (CA). This MS has 
had the notice of scholars from its presence at the Monastery of 
Werden until its present abode at the University of Upsala. While 
its earlier history is not directly known, the evidence both of form 
and of content 1 points to its probable origin in Italy at the time of 
Theodoric and to its being later in the possession of the Lombard 
kings. The marginal ornamentation and cross-references seem, 

1 See Bernhardt, Vulfila, pp. xl, xlix. 
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36 Robert James Kellogg 

according to Wiener, 1 to date from the Frankish or Burgundian 
scribes at the court of Charles the Great. Wiener thinks this shows 
that the original translation was in the Burgundian dialect dating 
from Alcuin and Charles the Great. It might, however, equally well 
indicate either a recopying of earlier Ostro-Gothic MSS or merely 
their freshening up by the Frankish scribes, with the addition of 
the marginal ornamentations and cross-references. The positively 
datable Ravenna Document 2 argues strongly against Wiener's view 
and in favor of one of these latter suppositions. Bernhardt's evidence 
favors the last supposition of the redoctoring of the MSS by the 
Frankish scribes. If further investigation should confirm this view, 
it would be worth while to see also whether any evidence existed to 
connect the work of Uppstrom's "nefarius corrupter" with the 
work of the Frankish scribes. 

For the purposes of this investigation it is not necessary to decide 
between these different possibilities, even if that were possible. But 
it is of interest to note under any of them that we are dealing with a 
manuscript prepared for kingly eyes, and this sheds light on the 
internal character of the MS and thereby also on our present prob- 
lem. The gold and silver letters on their background of royal purple 
are painstakingly even and beautiful, but the copyist — while evi- 
dently thoroughly at home in Gothic — was careless as to the exact 
text, and possibly did not always take the trouble to understand the 
sense of what he was copying. His punctuation is sometimes con- 
trary to the sense, and he makes fairly frequent mistakes in copying, 
varying from slight slips to occasional want of sense. When a 
mistake was once made, he seems to have been usually unwilling to 
mar his beautiful pages by erasure or correction, perhaps because 
his royal patron would demand a clean page, but would have no 
critical appreciation of a scrupulously accurate text. For instance, 
the extant verses of Matt. chap. 5, in which this passage occurs, show 
the following errors in copying: vs. 15, liuteip for liuhteip 'shines'; 
vs. 29, usstagg (pret. ind.) for usstigg (impv.) 'pluck out'; vs. 31, 

1 See his work on Gothic and Burgundian and Frankish documents shortly to be 
issued by the Harvard Press. Wiener's general conclusions as to the status of Gothic 
and Germanic philology seem to me to be based on very uncritical evidence, but his col- 
lation of materials and his new evidence as to the date of the Gothic MSS are undoubtedly 
valuable and must be taken account of. 

2 See Balg, Goth. Lit., pp. 218-20. 
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ha hazuh 'what whosoever' for hazuh 'whosoever.' The two com- 
plete and seven part chapters of Matthew which are extant show in 
CA a total of 20 copyist's errors. As a sample of errors elsewhere, 
John, chap. 6, shows: vs. 28, waurswa for waurstwa 'work'; vs. 39, 
omitted because similar in opening and closing words to vs. 40; 
vs. 40, ace. wiljan 'will' used for nom. wilja as subject of ist 'is'; 
vs. 46, was 'was' for has 'anyone.' (For a fuller account of textual 
errors and changes see BV, Einleitung, pp. xlv-lx.) 

In addition to these numerous copyist's blunders, the MS shows 
doctoring or retracing of dimmed letters by a later hand — the 
"nefarius corrupter " referred to above. This has in some instances 
resulted in corruption of the text. Thus saislep (Matt. 8:24) is 
corrupted by retracing to the graphically almost identical saisaeu 
(SftlSNen :S]\LS|\en); in Matt. 9:24; Mark 5:39; John 
11:12 slepip 'sleeps' is corrupted to saeuip (<^ )\£ |~] ) <V ; 
SXGtllf); John 10:23 > ubizwdi (dat.) 'porch' to ubizali 

(fltf IZY|\I :ndlZ^KD» etc - Jt is not likel y that a11 

retracings, either correct or incorrect, would appear plainly as such 
to later readers of the MS, so that it might not always be possible 
to determine whether a given graphic corruption is due to the 
original copyist or to this later "nefarius corrupter." Compare for 
instance vp for f U> for in Luke 5:11; Mark 2:9; 10:38: 

afleipandans 'going away' for afletandans 'leaving,' aflepanda for 
afletanda 'are remitted,' witups for wituts 'you both know.' (Cf. 
also BV, Einleitung, §35.) Probably in the first instance and 
possibly in the second also contamination between afleipan 'go 
away' and afletan 'send away' is involved, such contamination 
being made easier by the later graphic interchange between e and 
ei. In wituts contamination of the 2d person pi. witup is thinkable. 
In all three cases corruption through retracing is thinkable, with 
or without the co-operation of these contaminations; when the f" 
became dimmed, its upright and corner strokes (twice as thick as 
the horizontal connecting them) might remain visible the longest, 
and might appear as remnants of M-* ("T" > " I ' > v j-'l 
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In view of this frequency of errors in CA, we may safely assume 
aibr to be a corrupt form, either a meaningless corruption, or a good 
word (*aibr ' bitter ') out of place. In either case the corruption might 
be due either to a blunder of the original copyist or to a later mis- 
take in retracing in the process of freshening up the MS. The MS 
itself offers no direct evidence as to either of these possibilities. Dr 
Andersson, librarian of the University of Upsala, who kindly inspected 
this passage in the MS for me, states that the reading is very clear 
and distinct. While this clearness might conceivably be due to 
retracing and freshening, it in no sense proves this. The dimming 
of individual letters in the MS generally is very unequal, and it is 
likewise conceivable that in this particular word the original letters 
may have remained clear without retracing. 

Grimm (Gram. 3 I, 43), for the sake of a possible etymology, 
tentatively conjectured Hibr <Gc. *tibr(an) as a possible emenda- 
tion of aibr, this form being inferred from OHG. zepar, zebar 'op- 
fertier'rOE. tlfer 'cattle, money, sacrificial victim.' It is important 
to note that Grimm himself candidly expressed doubt of the correct- 
ness of his conjecture (ibid., p. 63) on the ground that a and t could 
not easily be confused in the Gothic script. But the conjecture was 
certainly ingenious and striking and has appealed strongly to scholars 
for this reason. See, for instance, Feist, Etym. Wtbch. under aibr; 
BV, critical note to Matt. 5:23. There are, however, weighty 
reasons against it from the standpoint of meaning, style, and graphic 
form (the last only was mentioned by Grimm), which justify Grimm's 
doubt and force us definitely to reject this emendation. 

1. From the standpoint of meaning. — (1) We should have expected 
giba as a translation of Gr. huipov either in the general sense of ' gift ' 
or in the particular sense of 'sacrificial gift.' The word giba occurs 
in extant Gothic 13 times, serving with a single exception noted 
later, as the only rendering, not only for bwpov (Matt. 5:24 twice; 
8:4; Eph. 2:8), but for all Greek words for ' gift ' : boats (Phil. 4:15), 
86fj.a (Eph. 4:8; Phil. 4:17), Scoped (II Cor. 9:15; Eph. 3:7; 4:7) 
and 3 times as a translation of xdpi«r^ta ' grace, gift ' when used in the 
latter sense (Rom. 11:29; I Cor. 7:7; II Cor. 1:11)— compare the 
English rendering of x&piovua varying between grace and gift for 
similar semantic reasons. Aside from this moot form aibr, there 
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is no variation in the rendering of Greek recurrent passages, but a 
uniform leveling of all Greek variants instead. Cf . Matt. 5 : 24 (Swpov 
— 5wpw); Phil. 4:15, 17 (Sow— bona) ; Eph. 4:7, 8, (Scoped— 
bona), all leveled to giba in Gothic. If account is taken also of the 
cognate words giban 'to give' and gabei 'wealth,' the unvarying 
repetitions and levelings become even more striking. Thus we 
have in Matt. 5 : 24-26, Gr. 8a>pov — h&pov — irapabQ — ira.pab& — diroSws : 
Go. giba — giba — atgibai — usgibis; Eph. 2:7, 8, Gr. tt\ovtos — Scopov: 
Go. gabeins (gen. of gabei) — giba; Eph. 3:7, 8, Gr. bupeav — bodeiaav — 
ibodr) — ttKovtos : Go. gibdi — gibanon — atgibana — gabein (cf. vs. 11, 
Gr. but) — wXovtos :Go. gibdi — gabein); Eph. 4:7, 8, Gr. ibbd-q — 
Scopeas — iboiKtv — 86/xara : Go. atgibana (ist) — gibos — atgaf — gibos. 

In the meaning 'sacrificial gift' Swpov is, as noted above, the 
only word used in the Greek original, and (aside from the form aibr 
under consideration) is uniformly rendered by giba in Gothic. It 
occurs 7 times in the Greek New Testament (Matt. 5:23, 24, twice; 
8:4; 23: 18, 19) of which the first four instances are extant in Gothic. 
Observe that three out of these four occurrences use the set phrase 
'to bring one's gift (to the altar) ':Gr. Trpo<T(j>epeiv rb Scopov.Go. 
(at)bairan po giba in the other two instances. This meaning is to 
be distinguished on the one hand from 'gift to the treasury,' which 
occurs in the Greek 4 times (Matt. 15:5; Luke 21:1, 4; Mark7:ll) 
and is uniformly represented by d&pov in Greek. Only the last one 
(Mark 7:11) is extant in Gothic, where the word mdipms (:OE. 
madum) 'gift, treasure' is used. This is the only meaning in which 
any other Gothic word than giba is used to render a Greek word for 
'gift.' Observe that it is peculiarly appropriate for this meaning, 
and was therefore probably the regular Gothic word for this special 
meaning. The Greek word Supov is, when used in this sense, a trans- 
lation of the Aramaic korban ' gift, treasure, treasury, sacrosanct as a 
gift to the treasury,' so that the Gothic rendering is here decidedly 
better than the Greek. Compare Matt. 27 : 6 — not extant in Gothic 
— where the Greek, because of its difficulty in accurately rendering 
this word, retained the Aramaic word as Gr. icopfiavas 'treasury.' 
Observe further that the use of mdipms in this sense does not, as is the 
case with aibr in Matt 5:23, involve the variant translation of a 
recurrent Greek word in the same connection. Just as sharply to be 
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distinguished from ' sacrificial gift ' on the other hand are the mean- 
ings 'sacrifice' and 'victim' — the ritualistic use made of the worship- 
er's gift. These two meanings are confused in the Ger. opfer and Gr. 
Bvaia, 1 but are distinguished, though in some instances not very 
sharply, in Go. hunsl 'sacrificium, oblatio' (:ON. hunsl, husliOE. 
husl ~Exig.>housel 'eucharist') and sdups 'victima, hostia.' Hunsl 
stands for Gr. dvaia 'sacrifice' (Matt. 9: 13; Mark 9:49; Luke 2:24; 
I Cor. 10:18), -Kpoofyopa, 'offering, oblatio' (Eph. 5:2; Skeir. I, a), 
Xarpeia 'act of worship' (John 16:2). Sdups stands only for Gr. 
dvcrla in the sense of 'sacrificial victim' (Mark 12:33; Rom. 12:1; 
Eph. 5:2; Skeir, I, a). 

Observe that in all of this there is no suspicion of any confusion, 
either in Greek or in Gothic, between the words meaning ' (sacrificial) 
gift' and those meaning 'sacrifice' or 'sacrificial victim.' It follows 
that even if the conjectural *tibr 'opfertier' were a correct Gothic 
form and meaning, it could not have translated Gr. S&pov into Gothic, 
but could at best have been used only as a picturesque rhetorical 
variation without particular regard for the precise meaning of the 
original. Such a variation, even if generally permissible in Gothic 
style, would not have been especially appropriate to this connection, 
since the Jewish gifts at the altar were not limited to sacrificial 
animals. (See Exod. 22:29; 23:19; Lev. 2:1-16; 23:10, 13, 15, 17; 
Num. 15:19-21.) 

(2) This difficulty of meaning is greatly increased by the fact that 
the primary meaning of WGc. Hibr was not 'victim' but 'cattle.' 
Kluge {Etym. Wtbch. under Ungeziefer) infers this from the OFr. loan 
word toivre 'cattle,' which is shown by its phonetic form to be bor- 
rowed from primitive WGc. and hence throws light on the earliest 
meaning of Hibr. With this evidence of OFr. agrees that of all the 
languages showing the word. Thus OE. tlfer had as its funda- 
mental meaning 'cattle,' with the secondary meaning 'money' 
(compare Lat. pecunia, Go. falhu, Eng. fee) and 'sacrificial victim.' 2 
It is commonly assumed, however, that OHG. zepar, zebar was 



i abiyLov 'victim' also occurs beside Bwia in Acts 7:42 (not extant in Gothic), but 
generally 9v<ria alone is used in both these senses. «na 'victim' and Upeioi- 'victim' 
are not used in N.T. Greek. 

2 See Leo, Angelsachsischea Glossar, p. 133 under tefan. 
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limited in meaning to 'victim' with the added Jewish notion of 
"koscher" or 'ceremonially clean' as a close secondary meaning. 
The MHG. unzifer, ungezibere>NGH.. ungeziefer 'vermin' is then 
explained as "unreines, nicht zum opfer geeignetes tier." Neither 
the assumption of meaning nor the definition derived from it will 
bear scrutiny. That the meaning 'cattle' not only had not dis- 
appeared in OHG., but persisted in the MHG. period, is positively 
shown byBavar. zifer 'federvieh,bisweilen auch ziegen und schweine.' 1 
Observe that this meaning is most decidedly not "koscher"! As a 
matter of fact ' koscher' and ' unkoscher ' are not Germanic ideas in 
either the heathen or Christian periods, but Jewish; so that the 
current theoretical etymological definition of NHG. ungeziefer is 
ludicrously absurd as to meaning. It is also impossible from the 
standpoint of word-formation. NHG. ungeziefer < MHG. ungezibere, 
unzifer are not individual but collective terms, and the un- cannot 
be made to suggest a simple negative to sprachgefuhl, but is of the 
intensive pejorative type found in unmensch, untier, unkraut, etc. 
The analogical evidence of similar formations wholly agrees with this 
conclusion from sprachgefuhl. Compare MHG. 2 ungeschirre 
'schlgchtes, unbeholfenes gerat'; ungefilde 'unbebautes und unweg- 
sames land'; ungewechse 'miswachs'; ungewurme 'menge von 
wurmern, schlangen'; ungeziuc 'ungehorige rustung'; unvihe 
'ungeziefer.' Observe especially the last form unvihe, and weigh the 
semantic proportion vihe ' cattle' : unvihe 'vermin': :zifer 'cattle': 
unzifer 'vermin.' The conclusion is inevitable: NHG. ungeziefer 
and MHG. zifer, unzifer, ungezibere contain no idea of 'koscher' 
and 'unkoscher,' but are direct survivals of OHG. zebar 'cattle.' 
It follows that the meaning ' sacrificial victim ' was secondary only. 
In other words, the testimony of Old, Middle, and New High Ger- 
man forms taken together absolutely agrees with that of OF. and OE., 
showing that at all periods WGc. Hibr had the general meaning 
'cattle' which Kluge assigns to it. The term was then of course 
applicable to the cattle used as sacrificial victims, but in this second- 
ary meaning it had not become isolated from its broader funda- 
mental meaning nor lost the associations belonging to this. If 

1 Definition quoted from Muller and Zarncke. 
! See Lexer's MHD. Wtbch. under words cited. 
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from the WGc. we conjecture Gc. *tibr(an) > Gc. *tibr, we can only 
assign to it the same meaning. 

We must conclude, therefore, that Wulfila would not have used 
this word to translate Gr. 8£>pov. While the copyist of CA was care- 
less, the original translator was both discriminating and idiomatic 1 
and would hardly have been guilty of such a mistranslation as either 
of the meanings 'cattle' or 'victim' would give. From the stand- 
point of meaning we could only expect giba as the translation of 
bS>pov. 

II. From the standpoint of style. — (1) Bernhardt 2 defends the 
emendation to *tibr on the ground that it was Wulfila's habit to vary 
the translation of recurrent Greek words — "dass [in vs.] 24 giba fur 
dasselbe bu>pov steht, ist der gewohnheit des gotischen iibersetzers 
mit dem ausdruck abzuwechseln angemessen." His statement in his 
Einleitung (p. xxxiv) is not quite so strong: ". . . . eine entschiedene 
neigung im ausdruck .... abzuwechseln." Because of the general 
critical excellence of Bernhardt's work and the consequent deserved 
authority attaching to his statements, I began this investigation 
accepting his views on these points implicitly, merely finding it 
strange that, if the emendation to *tibr were allowed, we should 
have in this passage the picturesque variant (*tibr) before rather 
than after the twice recurring common prosaic form (giba) — a normal 
rhetorical variation should exactly reverse all of this. I found, 
however, as the investigation proceeded that Bernhardt's statement 
is here absolutely uncritical and that Wulfila's habitual treatment 
of recurrent terms is in every respect the exact opposite of that 
claimed by Bernhardt. Wulfila not only habitually retains recurrent 
terms unvaried in his Gothic translation, but also habitually levels 
Greek variations in the expression of recurrent ideas, and that not 
only where the Gothic may have lacked a variant term, but also in 
instances where good variant terms were readily at hand if Wulfila had 
cared to use them. The matter is easily tested, as close repetitions of 
ideas are exceedingly common in the New Testament, owing partly 
to the concrete nature of most of its narrative, partly to the fact that 

1 See BV, pp. xxxii and xxxiii, and Curme, "Is the Gothic Bible Gothic ?" JEGP, 
X, Nos. 2 and 3. Observe that the suspicion entertained by some as to the Gothicity 
of Wulfila's word-order does not apply to his choice of Gothic words. 

2 B V, Matt. 5 : 23, note, and Einleitung, p. xxxiv. 
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Christ's discourses were regularly cast in the form of Hebrew poetic 
parallelism, partly to the frequent repetitions necessary in the 
admonitions, discussions, and reasonings of the Epistles. 

Thus the fifth chapter of Matthew up to the verses in which the 
aibr — giba passage occurs (Matt. 5 : 15-24) shows the following repeti- 
tions: vss. 15-16, Gr. Xdjuxei — Xa/ii/'aTco (' shine'): Go. unvaried liuh- 
teip — liuhtjdi, though there is another common word skeinan 'shine,' 
which is elsewhere used as the equivalent of \a(nreu>; vs. 17, KaraKvaai, 
'destroy' twice: Go. twice unvaried gatairan, leaving fraqistjan 
'destroy' unused; vs. 18, irapeXOy 'pass away' twice: Go. twice 
unvaried usleipip, though variant verbs of coming and going were 
numerous to select from; vss. 17-19, four repetitions of two words 
each, involving forms of vbpos 'law,' eXaxwros 'least,' fahao-Keiv 
'teach,' KaheiaOax 'be called': rendered respectively by Go. witop, 
minnista, Misjan, hditan, all unvaried; vss. 19-20, three repetitions 
of forms of j3a<nXeta twv ovpav&v 'kingdom of heaven': Go. thrice 
unvaried piudangardi himine; vs. 21, Gr. (frovevaeis and (frovevtrg 
'murder': Go. unvaried maurprjdis and maurpreip; vss. 21-22, 
Gr. evoxos eWai ttj Kpivei, ' shall be liable to the court ' twice : Go. twice 
unvaried skula wairpip standi, beside two "reduced grades" of the 
phrase in skula wairpip twice unvaried from Gr. evoxos earcu ' shall 
be liable'; bropr seinamma 'to his brother' twice unvaried from 
a8ek<f>u} avTov, and saei qipip 'whoever says' twice unvaried from 6% 
8' av e'iwri; vss. 18-22, three repetitions of Xe'yco vp.tv 'I tell you': Go. 
qipa izwis thrice unvaried; vss. 23-24 two forms of 6v<na.arr\pu>v 
'altar' rendered unvaried by forms of hunslasiaps; two forms of 
d5eX$6s <tov 'your brother': Go. two forms of bropar peins unvaried; 
t6 hupbv aov twice (ignoring for the moment the third instance corre- 
sponding to aibr pein): Go. twice unvaried po giba peina — in all 16 
instances of repetition involving 64 words in each language in the 
space of 10 verses with no variation in translation whatever. Against 
these we find the moot form aibr and one partial variation in vss. 
23-24 :Gr. Trpc<T<f>ipris — Trpbafape 'bring up': Go. bairdis du — atbair 
'bring to' — 'bring up.' In so far as this can be regarded as a varia- 
tion, it is idiomatic and not in any sense rhetorical. The first irpbs 
is pleonastic in Greek and must be omitted in Gothic, being neces- 
sarily displaced by its more explicit equivalent du hunslastada 'to 
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the altar.' In the second occurrence at- must be expressed, because 
du hunslaslada is omitted. Compare such English and German 
phrases as he went into the house, er ging ins Haus, as against he 
went in, er ging hinein. It is clear that if Wulfila ever acquired the 
supposed habit of variant translation, it had not yet developed when 
he reached Matt. 5:23, and that on this basis also we could have 
expected only giba as a translation of dupov at this point. This con- 
clusion need not, however, rest merely on the evidence of this one 
chapter. If we extend our count to the whole Gospel of Matthew, 
those portions extant in Gothic (about one-third of the whole) show 
705 unvaried translations of recurrent Greek words against 21 varia- 
tions, or more than 30 to 1 against variation. Furthermore, the 
treatment of giba and giban in all extant passages leads to the same 
conclusion. We saw above that in all recurrent passages involving 
nouns meaning 'gift' the Gothic never shows variation in rendering 
but always non-variation or leveling. The same is true of verbs 
meaning 'give': Gothic giban and its compounds occur 216 times in 
extant passages. They are without exception the only words used 
to render diSSvai and its compounds as well as all other Greek words 
used in the sense of 'give,' leveling all occurrences of x a P' l t eff ^ a i- an d 
dapeiv and all instances of irapiaravai and irapexevOat. in which these 
have the meaning 'give.' Many passages involve recurrences, as 
John 6:27-52 showing 10 occurrences of di86vai uniformly rendered 
into Gothic by giban, or II Cor. 2:7-10 showing 4 occurrences of 
xapl^eadu with the uniform Gothic rendering fragiban. 

(2) The case against variation is actually much stronger than 
the 30 to 1 ratio shown by the numerical count of Matthew. In the 
first place, some variations are spurious, being due to corruption of 
the text in the various ways explained by Bernhardt (BV, Einleitung, 
pp. xlv-lxi), namely, (a) through copyist's blunders, including not 
only simple miscopying, but careless variation through substitution 
of synonymous terms, and the interpolation or substitution of 
marginal glosses in the text; and (b) through conscious efforts at 
critical correction, partly on the basis of parallel passages from other 
parts of the Gothic Scriptures, partly on the basis of the Latin (Itala) 
version. The percentage of spurious variations has not been investi- 
gated, so far as I know, but it is clearly safe to say that, after allow- 
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ance is made for them, a ratio of 30:1 against variation would 
approach and perhaps reach 40:1. It is not always possible to 
determine in an individual instance whether an apparently synony- 
mous variation is spurious. Compare, for instance, Matt. 26 : 70, 72, 

75, Gr. {a.Tr)apvetadai (three times) : Go. CA , afdikan — afdikan 

as against Cod. Ambr. Idugnjan — Idugnjan — invidan. 

Furthermore, the genuine variations are mainly, if not altogether, 
of non-rhetorical types and hence would not argue in favor of Hibr : 
giba. 

a) A very considerable number are idiomatic, that is, necessary 
for the accurate rendering of the Greek meaning in Gothic, and 
hence give no evidence of a tendency to variation as such. Thus 
Gr. nevbs has the two meanings '(in) vain' (Go. sware) and 'empty' 
(Go. Idus). In I Cor. 15:14, icevdv . ... to Krjpvjfia fjpJhv, /cew) 
.... 17 ic'ums r/fiuv is accordingly forcibly rendered by sware .... 
so mereins unsara, .... so galdubeins unsara Idusa 'purposeless our 
preaching, our faith void of content.' Gr. Kaketv has, among other 
meanings, those of God's calling men into membership into his 
Kingdom (Go. lapori) and calling by a name (Go. hditan). Accord- 
ingly in Rom. 9:24-25, .... inakeaev fipas . . . . e£ edvihv, .... 
Kaheao) top ob \abv fiov t6v Xa6j> /iov necessarily becomes lapoda uns 
. ... us piudom, .... hdita po ni managein meina managein 
meina 'called us ... . from among the nations, .... I will call 
the people not mine my people.' 

b) Other variations are what we might term colloquial, that is, 
are due to the fact that two terms of approximately the same meaning 
and associative connections were more or less interchangeable in 
everyday speech. These may be of various sub-types. Some are 
close cognates, that is, ablaut or formative variants from the same 
significant base. It is very doubtful if these were felt by Gothic 
sprachgefiihl as wholly distinct from each other. Compare I Cor. 13 : 8, 
Gr. K<iTapyr)di]<Toi>Tat. — KarapyridrjcreTai : Go. gatairanda — gataurnip; 
John 19:2, 5, Gr. <JTtcj>avos twice: Go. wdips, wipja 'wreath.' That 
this type of variation is, in some instances at least, not lexical is shown 
by the fact that it has in many languages, including Gothic, given rise 
to contaminative coalescences of such cognate forms into single 
irregular inflectional systems, as Gr. didufu — eSw/ca, t'l6t]iu — WrjKa, 
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Ger. stehen — stand, gehen — ging, Skr. karoti ' makes ': kriydte 'is 
made,' Go. -nan verbs used as passives, as gatairanigataurnan (above) 
gaqiujan 'make alive ': gaqiunan 'be made alive,' etc. Others 
are complete semantic and associative equivalents from diverse 
roots, as Luke 19:1-12 (story of Jesus and Zacchaeus), Gr. forms 
of epxetrdai — e\6e7v translated twice by Go. galeipan, once by gaggan, 
twice by qiman (this last variation, however, is idiomatic from the 
Gothic standpoint). Compare also the free interchange of gaswiltan 
and gaddupnan 'die,' more fully discussed below. This type of 
variation is particularly common with verbs of coming and going, 
resulting in many languages in contaminative coalescence in single 
irregular conjugational systems, as Eng. go: went, Fr. vais:allai, Gr. 
epxofi(u:?j\dov, Go. gaggaiiddja. Its characteristics are practically 
complete synonymy and community of linguistic associations and 
consequent absence of attention on the part of speaker and hearer 
to the merely phonetic variation. Neither cognate nor equivalent 
variations in rendering prove a general tendency to variation for its 
own sake. Others again are synonymous in the ordinary sense, as 
II Cor. 7:6, Gr. irapaKahelv : Go. gaplaihan 'caress, soothe, comfort,' 
gaprafstjan 'comfort, cheer'; Matt. 6:25-31, Gr. p.ept,p.vav 'worry' 
(4 times): Go. madman 'be anxious, worry' (3 times), saurgan 'be 
vexed, worry' (once). These synonymous variations cannot be 
sharply distinguished on the one hand from strict equivalents — since 
they are regularly fully equivalent in the particular sense used — 
and on the other hand from idiomatic variations — since at least some- 
times idiomatic considerations also are present. Thus in II Cor. 
7 : 6, Gr. nrapaKaktiv has all the meanings (and more) of both gaplaihan 
and gaprafstjan (save the uncommon primitive meaning of gaplaihan, 
which is not here concerned), so that the rendering sa gaplalhanda 
hndiwidaim gaprafstida uns gup in quma Teitdus ' God, who comforts 
the lowly, cheered us in the coming of Titus' is stronger and fuller 
and more accurate. In Matt. 6 : 25-31 it is possible that the variation 
maurnan: saurgan is purely idiomatic, since the phrase in the one 
variant instance is saurgan hi (wastjos) 'worry about (clothes),' and 
maurnan is in extant examples never used with a complement but 
only absolutely. The extant passages are too few to settle the point. 
It is in fact quite possible that genuine synonymous variations are 
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regularly idiomatic also. Compare further I Cor. 15:47-49, Gr. 
Xo'i/cos 'earthy, earthly': Go. muldeins 'earthy/ airpeins 'earthly' 
and Gr. einuv 'image, type': Go. manleika 'image,' frisahts 'type,' 
both changes of the words in Gothic being demanded by the develop- 
ment of the thought. 

Very sharply distinguishable from both idiomatic and synonymous 
variations would be a picturesque or rhetorical variation of the Hibr — 
giba type, in which the idea is viewed from a different objective 
standpoint and the variant term expressing it is neither a synonym 
nor an accurate translation. None of Bernhardt's or Loebe's 
citations are of this type, nor have I been able to find any in my own 
search. Some passages seem obvious illustrations at first glance, as 
Matt. 5:46, 47, Gr. TeXwvar.Go. pdi piudo — motarjos — but this 
variation is spurious (see Bernhardt's note on the passage): II Cor. 
7:10, 11, Gr. Karepya^eadat. 'work out':Go. ustiuhan 'to perfect,' 
gasmipon 'to produce (as an artisan),' gatdujan 'to make, cause' — 
but a careful scrutiny of meanings in the actual connection shows 
the words to be discriminatingly chosen and the variation to be 
idiomatic. Similarly in II Cor. 9:5, 6, 1 where Paul's play on the 
word evXoyia 'blessing' in the three senses of 'beneficence, benedic- 
tion, bounteousness ' occasions the discrimination of these three 
meanings in Gothic by aiwlogja, wallaqiss, piupeins (twice) — -with- 
out this discrimination the Gothic meaning would become perfectly 
blind. If any genuine instances of rhetorical variation occur, they 
are at least exceedingly rare — too few in number to constitute even 
a minor characteristic of Wulfila's style. 

Far more numerous are the instances of the leveling of diverse 
Greek terms in the Gothic translation. This was already referred 
to under the discussion of II Cor. 9:1-6 just above, and earlier under 
the statement of the various Greek terms rendered by giba and giban. 
I cannot do better than quote Bernhardt's own statement of Wulfila's 

1 This same short passage, however, has four words that recur without change 
of meaning and are rendered into Gothic without variation, and two diverse Gr. words 
leveled to the same word in Gothic (Gr. crireipeir 'sow' [twice]: Go. saian [twice]: 
Gr. <pei5ojueVws 'sparingly' [twice]: Go. us gapagkja [twice] :Gr. 9cpi&iv 'reap' [twice]; 
Go. sneipan [twice] ; Gr. ewAoyia ' bounteousness ' [twice in succession in vs. 6] : Go. piupeins 
[twice] ; Gr. upoap-ri^v — eVotjaos : Go. faiiragamanwjan — manwjus) . With the last compare 
also in vss. 3, 4, 5, Gr. napaaKtvi^iv 'prepare' [3 times]: Go. thrice unvaried gamanwjan, 
so that the stem manw- occurs 5 times in close succession leveling three entirely different 
Greek words. 
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habit of leveling Greek variants: "Freilich ist . . . . der fall 
nicht gerade selten, dass ein gotisches wort zwei griechischen ent- 

spricht, vergl Lc. ix, 45, x, 24, Mk. i, 2, 3, viii, 24, xii, 8, 12, 

xv, 34, 35, I Cor. iv, 5 usw." 1 "ohne 2 vorgang des Griechischen 
.... stellt [Wulfila] gem verschiedene derivata vom gleichen 
stamme, namentlich nomen und verbum, nebeneinander:Matt. v, 43 
fidis fiand peinana pxa^aeis rdv ixOpov <rov, 16 swa liuhtjdi liuhap izwar 
Xa/i^Aro) to <£wy, ix, 2 ana ligra Ugandan ewl ic\ivr)s fiefihrmivov, ix, 13 
nip pan qam lapdnuswaforhtans ak frawaurhtans 5i.Ko.iovs — afiapraiKovs, 
ix, 12 nipaurbun hdildi lekeis ak pdi unhdildi habandans iaxvopres — 
kclk&s exovres, Jh. viii, 41 tdujip toja woulre ra ipya, Lc. iv, 40 siukans 
sauhtim aadevovvras vdaois, ix, 2 gahdiljan allans pans unhdilans 
iacrdat, rovs aaQevels, xix, 38 ... . [and so through 10 other illustra- 
tions taken from Luke, Mark, Romans and Corinthians]. Diese 
neigung geht so weit, dass Lc. ii, 29 frdujinond zu frduja {biairora) , 
Mc. i, 40 kniwam zu knussjands (-yowirerov) zugesetzt ist." Many- 
other sweeping illustrations of the leveling of Greek variants in the 
Gothic translation will be given later. 

The Gospel of Matthew shows the following distribution of the 
different types of variation, non-variation, and leveling in the Gothic 
rendering of Greek recurrent words and ideas (first occurrences in a 
given passage are not counted but only subsequent recurrences): 
Greek recurrences 726, Gothic non-variant renderings 705, Gothic 
levelings of Greek variants 35, total Gothic recurrences 740 (or 14 
more than the Greek) ; number of variant renderings possibly gen- 
uine (besides 3 known to be spurious) 21, including: idiomatic 13, 
interchangeable equivalents 2, synonyms 6. The following ratios 
result: against all variation 740:21, or over 35:1; against synony- 
mous variation 755:6, or over 125:1; against rhetorical variation 
761:0. I have not counted other books in detail (Matthew was 
selected because it contains the aibr — giba passage), but the indi- 
vidual words discussed in the following sections make it reasonably 
sure that others would make a similar showing. 

(3) It is only fair to Bernhardt, however, to note the instances he 
cites in support of Wulfila's supposed tendency to variation. I am 
the more concerned to do this, as I should expect others to have the 

1 BV, EinUitung, p. xxxiv, note. ' BV, p. xxxiii. 
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same confidence I at first felt in his explicit statement and to be 
suspicious accordingly of any effort to ignore his proofs. 

Two of Bernhardt's references are cognate constructions, namely, 
Mark 5:42 (O-iarriaav eKvraaei neY&Ky.usgeisnodedun faurhtein 
mikildi) and 7 : 13 (irapadbvei. jj wapeduKare : anabusndi poei anafulhup). 
It might be claimed that these variations are not strictly parallel to 
the aibr — giba passage since they do not involve the repetition of 
the same word in Greek, but this is only a difference of degree — they 
surely presented themselves as repetitions to Greek sprachgefiihl and 
to the Gothic translator. We must therefore allow Bernhardt the 
right to cite them as examples. A scrutiny of the passages will, how- 
ever, show that they are idiomatic and not rhetorical. Furthermore, 
we will let Bernhardt himself tell what Wulfila's habit is in the 
treatment of cognate constructions: "Griechische wortspiele und 
gleichklange, wie sie besonders Paulus liebt, pflegt auch Vulfila wieder- 
zugeben: .... Ro. xii, 3 /xij inrep<f>povetv wap' 8 Set <f>povelv, 6.W6. 
<j>povelv els rd aaxfrpovelv ni mdis frapjan pdu skuli frapjan, ak frap- 
jan du waila frapjan, I Cor. ix, 21 lyevdixrjv .... rots awfyiois wj 
avoyuos, fiij &v Slvo/jos 6eov, dXX' ivvopos Xpurrov, u>a nepSavu hvbiiovs warp 
.... pdim witodaldusam swe witodaldus, ni tvisands witodis Idus 1 
gups, ak inmtops Xristdus, ei gageigdu witodaldusans, II Cor. v, 9 
etre eVSqjuoiWes etre iicSqixovvTes jappe anahdimjdi jappe afhdimjdi, 
vi, 8 8t& dva<f>iifxias icai ev<f>r)pias palrh wajamerein jah wailamerein, 
vergl. i, 13, iii, 2, x, 6, 12, Phil, ii, 2, 3, u.s.w. Bisweilen freilich 
bleiben solche beziige unausgedruckt wie II Cor. iv, 8, v, 6." 23 
Compare also Bernhardt's statement of Wulfila's habitual leveling of 
Greek cognate ideas to Gothic cognate words referred to just above. 
It follows that these two instances of variation are not only idiomatic 
but also exceptional. 

Luke 2:21, Gr. Koike?? — KaXew^Go. hditan — qipan gives a good 
illustration of skilful translation. The variation is idiomatic : Kai 
hic\ii$r) t6 6vop,a avrov 'Irjaovs, rd K\i)6ev bird rod iyyikov :jah hditan 
was namo is Iesus, pata qipano fram aggildu. Gr. to Kkrjdiv would in 
general mean 'that which is called, the thing called,' which would 

1 The sub- variation witodaldus, witodis Idus is idiomatically necessary on account of 
the dependent genitive 6eov:guPs. 

• Both solely for idiomatic reasons, not for rhetorical variation. 
' BV, p. xxxiii. 
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here give a good meaning and is clearly the way the Gothic trans- 
lator understood it. It could also mean in this particular connection 
'the one called' (that is, 'the name called')- A literal translation 
pata hditano could not have given either of these senses. The diffi- 
culty of a free paraphrase may be seen in the crude effort in the 
English version. The translation chosen retains the construction, 
sense, and Gothic idiom. In the closely connected narrative of 
Luke, chaps. 1-2, the word Ka\elv occurs 13 times in this same sense, 
and the other 12 times is unvaryingly translated by Go. hditan, 
besides leveling Gr. 6vop,a iartv to hditan in 1:26. Eight of these 
instances occur in close succession in 1 : 31-36 and 59-62, all rendered 
without variation, though this could easily have been made by the 
use of namnjan 'to name' or phrases with namo 'name.' The whole 
passage therefore shows a sweeping tendency to uniform rendering 
rather than to variation. 

Luke 9:60 (Gr. vtnpbs 'dead, corpse': Go. ddups 'dead' — ndus 
' corpse ') reads &<f>es tovs veKpovs dk^ai tovs eavrcov veKpovs : let pans 
ddupans usfilhan seinans navins 'let the dead ones bury their own 
corpses.' The parallel passage is Matt. 8:22, identical in the Greek, 
but retaining ddupans unvaried instead of navins as the translation 
of the second veKpovs into Gothic. In spite of this difference in the 
rendering of the two passages, the variation is clearly idiomatic. Gr. 
pexpos can be used both as an adjective ('dead') and as a noun ('corpse') . 
Gothic, like English, distinguishes the adjective ddups ' dead ' from the 
noun ndus 'corpse.' But just as English dead may in the noun use 
of the adjective (dead one, dead man) replace corpse, so Go. sa ddupa 
may replace ndus, though neither corpse nor ndus can be used for 
the adjectives dead -.ddups. 1 In this passage the subject veKpovs is in 
idea an adjective used as a noun ('those who are dead') and could 
only be ddupans; the object veKpovs is the direct substantive use 
('dead bodies, corpses'), and hence should primarily be nawins, for 
which, however, ddupans may be substituted. But without regard 
to the explanation of this individual variation, Bernhardt has again 

1 The only apparent exception to this statement is Rom. 7:8, where >-e«po — ndus 
stands in the predicate, and ndus has by some been here classed as an adjective. But a 
noun gives equally good sense; and as it is everywhere else used as a noun, it should be so 
regarded here. The Gc. cognates ON. ndr 'corpse': OE. ne in dryht-ne 'dead body of a 
warrior,' are substantives. Cf. also OBulg. nauii:OPruss. nowis 'corpse.' 
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given us a rarest exception as proof of a supposed rule. This is the 
only passage that shows a variation between ddups and ndus, and in 
only one other place do they even occur near each other, namely in 
Rom. 7:4, 8, where they are ten lines apart and disconnected in 
thought. Against this there are 11 other passages, some of consider- 
able length and with many repetitions of Greek words meaning 
'dead,' always unvaried in the Gothic translation. There are in all 
24 instances of connected repetitions of ddups or ndus, of which the 
other 23 show no variation. Counting individual forms, ddups 
occurs 48 times and ndus 5 times. The connected passages are 
Matt. 8:22 (ddups— ddups) , Mark 6:14, 16 (ddups— ddups) ; 9:9, 10 
(ddups — ddups); 12:26, 27 (ddups — ddups); Luke 7:12, 15, 22 
(ndus — ndus — ndus); 9:60 (ddups — ndus); 15:24, 32 (ddups — 
ddups); 20:35,37,38 (ddups— ddups— ddups); John 11:39, 44; 12:1, 
9 (ddups 5 times); Rom. 10:7, 9 (ddups — ddups); I Cor. 15:12, 13, 
16, 20, 21, 29, 35 (ddups 7 times); II Cor. 1:9, 10 (ddups— ddups) . 
Observe how overwhelming this cumulative evidence is against the 
alleged habit of variation, since in the synonyms ddups and ndus 
the materials for variation were ready to hand had the translator had 
the slightest inclination to use them. But the evidence is even more 
overwhelming — there are two important passages where the Greek 
itself varies the word for 'dead.' In the story of the Widow of 
Nain's Son (Luke 7:12, 15, 22) Gr. tzBv^kus — veKpbs — veicpds levels 
to Go. ndus (3 times). In the story of Lazarus (John 11:39, 44; 
12:1, 9) Gr. TeTekevrwKois — redvvKois — TedvrjK&s — veupbs — vtupbs all 
levels to Go. ddups (5 times), as in 12:1, Adfapos, 6 redvijKws bv 
tfyeipev Ik veKpuv : Go. Lazarus, sa ddupa panel urrdisida us ddupdim. 

Comment is unnecessary. 

Luke 20:31, 32, Gr. airodviiaKeiv : Go. gaswiltan, gaddupnan is, 
however, a case of genuine variation of the colloquial type between 
two exactly equivalent terms which were evidently completely 
interchangeable in common use. An extended comparison of all 
extant instances of gaswiltan and gaddupnan shows this complete 
synonymy and a perfect irregularity of interchange between the two 
words, some passages being unvaried with gaswiltan (as in Matt. 9 : 18, 
24 — story of Jairus' daughter — where the Greek variants TeXevrav and 
airodvriaK€i.v are leveled in Gothic) ; others unvaried with gaddupnan 
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(as in Jesus' discussion of the Jews' dying in their sins in John 
8 : 21 , 24 twice, 52, 53) . Others show a single variation out of several 
otherwise unvaried forms (as in Luke's account of Jairus' daughter, 
Luke 8:49, 52, 53 — gaddupnan once against gaswiltan 3 times). 
Others show a variation in the total connected passage, but unvaried 
repetition in every closer subdivision (as in the account of Lazarus 
in John 11:14, 16, gaswiltan unvaried; vss. 21, 25, 26, gaddupnan 
unvaried; vs. 32 gaswiltan; vs. 37 gaddupnan). Others show an 
even distribution (as in Luke's account of the woman with seven 
husbands, 20:28-36 — gaddupnan twice, then gaswiltan twice, then 
gaddupnan once, gaswiltan once). In all gaswiltan occurs 44 times, 
gaddupnan 22 times; 43 of these 66 occurrences are in 17 different 
closely connected passages; 6 of these passages show variation and 
11 are unvaried; of individual recurrent forms 8 vary from the one 
next preceding and 18 are repeated without variation. This is the 
only citation in Bernhardt's note which is not in the nature of a rarest 
exception. With the possible exception of verbs of coming and 
going (discussed below), it is undoubtedly the best example he could 
have adduced. Observe that it counts 2:1 against habitual varia- 
tion, and is furthermore of an entirely different type of variation from 
the supposed Hihr — giba. 

Coming next to the illustrations in Bernhardt's Vulfila, Einleitung, 
p. xxxiv — Matt. 5:37, 39 is not a case of repetition but of accidental 
juxtaposition. The two passages are not connected in thought and 
both translations are strictly idiomatic. The Gothic for to kolkov or 
to irovqpdv ' (that which is) evil ' is pata ubilo, while 6 irovr}p6s ' der 
Bose' is sa unselja. The translator properly took £k tov irovrjpov: 
uspamma ubilin ' cometh of evil ' as neuter in vs. 37, and fxri avriaTrjvai 
t<J> irovrjpljf'.ni andstandan pamma unseljin 'not to resist the wicked 
man' as masculine in vs. 39. Cf. vocabulary under ubils in Braune's 
Gothic Gram., Heyne's Stamm's Ulfilas, Balg's Corny. Glossary, etc. 

Matt. 6:16, 17, Gr. Trp6<ruirov : Go. andwairpi, ludja 'face (in its 
physical sense)' is another uncritical use of a rare exception as if it 
illustrated a rule. Ludja is a hapax legomenon occurring only in 
this passage — just enough to show that it was available for variant 
use generally if Wulfila had wished. Andwairhi is the general word 
for 'presence, face, front,' occurring 70 times in all (32 times in the 
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strict sense of 'face') and leveling Gr. ipirpocBev, kvwnov, Karev&mov, 
ivavri, ivavriov, irpouoyirov, besides 11 occurrences of the corresponding 
adjectival and adverbial forms andawalrfts 'present,' andawalrpis 
'facing, opposite.' Of these 81 occurrences, 59 are in connected 
passages showing either non-variation or leveling in the Gothic 
rendering, 42 of these being closely recurring forms and 17 standing a 
few verses apart. Leveling of Greek variants occurs in 4 closely and 
7 loosely connected passages. Against these are 2 instances of 
variation in the Gothic rendering. Of other words used for Gr. xp6- 
auyKov, wlits 'look, personal appearance, face' shows 6 forms, namely 
3 isolated, 2 in close unvaried repetition, and 1 serving as variant 
to andwairpi in one of the two instances just noted; andawleizn 
'visage, face as it presents itself to others' shows 5 isolated occur- 
rences only. This gives for all these words a total of 61 repeating 
forms against 2 cases of variation, each of course involving two 
words. Illustrations of repeated passages are: Luke 1:6, 8; 15, 17, 
19; 75, 76, Gr. irphcruirov (twice); Trpoauirov (3 times); ev&inov — 
irpdauirov : Go. leveled to andwairpi (7 times) in all three passages; 
I Cor. 13 : 12, Gr. irpdauirov (twice) : Go. andwairpi (twice) ; I Thess. 
2:17, 19, Gr. irpbounrov — epirpocrOev : Go. andwairpi (twice); Rom. 
12:17, Gr. Iv&kvov (twice): Go. andwairpi (twice) followed by word- 
play gawairpi 'peace' (:Gr. eiprjvebovTes) in vs. 18; II. Cor. 3:7, 
Gr. wpoauirov (twice) : Go. wlits (twice). The two variant renderings 
are Matt. 6:16, 17, Gr. a<j>avi£ov<nv ra irpoaruwa avr&v — t6 irpoauirdv 
aov v'ul/ai:Qo. frawardjand andwairpja seina — ludja peina pwah 
'they disfigure their faces — wash your face'; Mark 14:65, Gr. 
kpirrixiv . r4> irpoaoyirq avrov — irepiKaKinrreip to irpoffuwov avrov : Go. 
speiwan ana wlit is — huljan andwairpi is 'to spit in his face — to 
cover up his face.' Observe that both of these passages involve 
concrete colloquial phrases, whose set form must have been fully 
determined by common usage. We must therefore class them as 
idiomatic. They cannot weigh, therefore, against the very large 
number of non-variant and leveled renderings just noted. 

Matt. 6:27, 28, Gr. pepip.vav.Go. mailman (3 times), saurgan 
(once) was partly discussed above. This is the only instance of 
variation in these words. Against it occur several unvaried repeti- 
tions, namely : John 16 : 20, 21, 22. Gr. \virtl<?0ai, \vrt){Z times) : Go. 
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unvaried saurgan, saurga (3 times); II Cor. 7:9, 10, 11, Gr. Xi;irel<r0ai 
(twice), Afar?; (twice): Go. unvaried saurgan (twice), saurga (twice); 
II Cor. 2:1, 3, Gr. \vwq (twice): Go. saurga (twice). The Gothic 
rendering of \viretv, 'Kvirelffdcu is, however, subject to another 
uniform variation, clearly idiomatic in character, which is not 
noted by Bernhardt. When used as a passive deponent to express 
the feeling of grief as such, it is always rendered by Go. saurgan, 
as in the passages just cited. When used either in the active or 
passive to denote the action of hurting another's feelings or having 
one's feelings hurt by another, it is always rendered by gdurjan (or, 
in the passive participle, by the closely related adjective gdurs 
'grieved, hurt, sorrowful'), as in II Cor. 7:8, 9 (3 times); 2:2, 5 
(4 times). 

John 19:2, 5, Gr. <rre$cwos : Go. wipja, wdips was treated above. 

Luke 4:35, Gr. QekdeZv : Go. usgaggan, urrinnan 'go out'; I Cor. 
16:4, 6, Gr. iroptvtaBai 'go': Go. galeipan, wraton, etc. It would be 
easy to heap up illustrations of variant translations of verbs of 
going, but they would prove nothing save the fact that in all languages 
such words are hopelessly idiomatic and intertwined with each other, 
and also stereotyped in their concrete uses, and that their inter- 
changes do not agree with each other in different languages. This 
results in levelings as well as variations. Thus different formations 
of Go. gaggan level formations of Gr. epxevOai, ehdelv, iropevecrdai, 
TrponbiTTUv, fiaivew, ayew, imaytiv, irepiTraTelv Trapayiyvtodai., (ei>)urTa- 
v<u, (a4>)i<TTa<rdcu, xwpeu-, anokovQtiv, h(.6)K&.v, {xm)avTa.v; rinnan and 
its compounds level formations of rpix ew t Spanelv, op/xav, epxtaOcu., 
iXBetv, ptiv, SLaXeyeadcu, kvkXovv, (<Jvv)aye<jQai, (wr)ayeu>, (Ka.T)avTav, 
(KaTa)\an0avei,v, empaWeiv, wopevecrdai, fiaivuv, r\Kuv, avareKkuv, 
\ayxo-veiv, a&Kveladcu, (Trepi)ir'nrT€iv. Illustrations of levelings in 
specific passages are Mark 1:20, 21, Gr. e\9elv, iropebt<jdai:Go. 
galeipan (twice); Luke 8:22, Gr. avafiaiveiv, SiehOetv, avayecrdcu : Go. 
galeipan (3 times) ; etc. 

Luke 9:60; I Cor. 13:8; 15:14 were discussed above. 

Rom. 7:2, 6, Gr. Karapyelv : Go. galdusjan, andbindan 'release.' 
The forms are close synonyms, evidently both in good colloquial 
use. It is not quite clear that they would be felt as a variation, as 
they are 75 words apart. At any rate the passage as a whole (Paul's 
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comparison of the dominion of the Law and of Christ to that of a 
husband) is emphatically not characterized by variation. In its 
25 verses witop 'law' occurs 22 times unvaried from Gr. vo/jos; 
frawaurhts 'sin' 15 times unvaried from Gr. d^apria beside adjective 
frawaurhts 'sinful' from Gr. anarcoXos; Go. aba 'husband' 5 times 
unvaried from Gr. avi]p 'husband' in the space of two verses (2, 3), 
beside Go. wair 'man' twice in one verse from Gr. avqp in the sense 
of 'man.' Regarded as a variation aba — wair is idiomatic, the two 
meanings being sharply distinguished in the Gothic — "while her 
husband [aba] lives she will be called an adulteress if joined to another 
man [wair]." 

Rom. 9 : 24, 25, Gr. kcl\uv ' call into the Kingdom, call by a name ' : 
Go. lapon 'call into the Kingdom,' hditan 'call by a name' was partly 
dealt with above. This whole chapter contains KaKelv 5 times, 3 
times (vss. 7, 25, 26) ='call by a name' and rendered uniformly by 
Go. lapon, twice (vss. 25, 26)= 'call into the Kingdom' with Gothic 
rendering lapon. The variation is therefore strictly idiomatic. 
Compare further Luke, chap. 1 (more fully discussed above), Gr. 
KaXelv 'call by a name' 9 times + variant 6voy.a eanv once: Go. 
hditan 10 times unvaried ; Luke 14 : 10-24, Gr. KaXeXv ' bid [to a feast] ' 
8 times+variant <fxovetv once: Go. hditan 9 times unvaried, though 
lapon would also have been correct in this sense had Wulfila desired 
to vary the translation; I Cor., chap. 7, Gr. KaXelv 'call into the 
Kingdom' 6 times +tckrj<ns 'calling' once : Go. 7 times unvaried 
lapon or lapons, beside Kakeiv twice in vs. 22 taken by Wulfila in the 
sense of 'call by a name': Go. twice in close succession hditan. 

For a more extended list both of variations and of levelings see 
GL, Gram., § 286. Besides significant words, the list contains also 
inflections, derivative formations, compounds, prepositions, and 
particles. While none of these concern our present problem, they 
show the same general principles of variation and leveling as do 
significant words. Bernhardt criticizes Loebe's list as needing 
critical sifting ("beispiele .... die freilich starker kritischer sich- 
tung bedurfen"). The foregoing scrutiny of Bernhardt's citations 
shows them to be seriously suffering from the same need. When we 
weigh the full force of the passages and words cited by him, they 
confirm the conclusions reached from the critical study of the Gospel 
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of Matthew and from Bernhardt's own study of Wulfila's treatment 
of cognate constructions. Each of these lines of investigation over- 
whelmingly shows Wulfila's tendency both to preserve uniformity in 
rendering recurrent Greek words and to level Greek variant expres- 
sions for recurrent ideas, subject only to Gothic phrasal usage and 
the requirements of an accurate idiomatic translation. They all 
show the same absence of merely rhetorical variation, and lead to the 
conclusion that from the standpoint of style as well as meaning the 
variation *tibr — giba is impossible and that we must expect on 
stylistic grounds the translation giba instead of the corrupt form aibr. 
III. From the standpoint of graphic form. — Grimm, as we saw 
at the outset, objected to his own emendation on the ground that a 
and t could not easily interchange in the Gothic script. In judging 
this, as well as the other graphic comparisons involved, the reader 
is requested not to follow the form of the Gothic alphabet given in 
the front of current Gothic grammars, but that actually occurring 
in the Codex Argenteus. See the facsimile page in frontispiece of 
Uppstrom's Codex Argenteus or Balg's Gothic Literature. A com- 
parison of the three words aibr: giba, *tibr in the script form of CA 

(jfcjl^ % rOfiJfi^ S T'|]|$j&) ^ows that, in spite of 

the difference of two letters between giba and aibr as against only 
one letter different for Hibr, there is a decidedly closer resemblance 
in general graphic appearance between aibr and giba than between 
aibr and Hibr. The two medial letters -ib- (|]|j^) are common to 
the three words; the resemblances between the final letters a and r 
is in their Codex form very striking, especially for those forms of r 
in which the nexus is closest to the top (A J f& ). A and g have a 

slight general resemblance in their standard CA form (J* ; ij^j, which 

was sometimes increased in one of the following ways: (1) heighten- 
ing of the left stroke of the a, (2) broadening of the lower end of 
the right oblique stroke, which might also bring it nearer to a hori- 
zontal position, (3) slight overlapping of the top stroke of g to the 
left of its upright stroke; (4) depression of the right end of its 
horizontal stroke accompanied in some cases by a uniform broaden- 
ing instead of the sudden spreading at the right end. On the other 
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hand, there is, as Grimm pointed out, small resemblance between 
a and t (& ; ""J*) to start with, and no tendency to approach each 

other in form appears in the actual CA variations of either letter. 
Consequently it would have been easier for either the original copyist 
or the "nefarius corrupter" to have gotten aibr from giba than from 
*tibr. For the corruptor giba >aibr would have been easy, but Hibr > 
aibr practically impossible, since, while t and a cannot be laid on each 
other in any stroke, aibr is almost exactly superposable on giba. 
All main strokes except the horizontal of g and the oblique of a 
exactly or approximately coincide and these have the same point 
of departure and lie close to each other. At a hasty glance (such 
as the copyist was frequently guilty of), or in the event of dimming 
or blurring (such as the "nefarius corruptor" essayed to correct), the 
one form could readily be taken for the other. 

If the reader will carefully think through the Gothic alphabet, 
he will easily convince himself that no other extant or imaginable 
Gothic word than giba shows this remarkably close graphic resem- 
blance and superposability. The conclusion from graphic form is 
therefore the same as that from meaning and style — the emendation 
to giba satisfies graphic conditions, Hibr does not. 

From every standpoint therefore the true reading for aibr must 
be giba. 

IV. From the standpoint of grammatical connection. — This emen- 
dation offers, however, one difficulty — the neuter possessive pein 
agreeing with aibr. If this form is correct, the original of aibr must 
have been a neuter, and forms ending in vocalic r were either mascu- 
line or neuter. *Tibr therefore would require no change in pein. 
Giba, however, is feminine and would require the iovxapeina as in the 
two instances in vs. 24. The new emendation must therefore be a 
double one — aibr pein to giba peina. 

This difficulty is not, however, as serious as it looks. Even if no 
solution could be offered, it would I think be far outweighted by the 
mass of cumulative evidence pointing to giba instead of Hibr. But 
the copyist of CA frequently omitted letters, and sometimes words, 
lines, and verses from sheer carelessness. For other omissions of 
simple a see Matt. 11:10 (meinna for meinana); 27:64 (ufto for 
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aufto) ; Luke 1 : 55 (frdiw for frdiwa) ; 1 : 79 (ddupus for ddupdus), etc. 
For omission of words, lines, and verses, see John 12:14; 10:18; 
6:39, etc. There need therefore be no hesitation in restoring any 
letter required by actual considerations of construction or meaning. 
It is thinkable that the connection here would have helped the 
change of peina to pein. The form aibr stands before pein—if it 
were still after-echoing in the copyist's "lower centers of conscious- 
ness," his Gothic sprachgefuhl would have made it easier to re&dpein 
than the now impossible peina after a word ending in vocalic r. 
He shows himself occasionally content elsewhere with an unintelligible 
form, and capable of consciously and unconsciously correcting copy. 
It is possible, however, that the two errors were entirely discon- 
nected in their origin. The MS shows no erasures or vacant spaces, 
so that if a was dropped from peina, it must at least go back to the 
copyist, perhaps to his prototype. But such a change as that of 
giba to a superposable and apparently meaningless aibr looks more 
like the work of the "nefarius corruptor." 

Robert James Kellogg 
James Muxikin University 
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